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RECENT ACCESSIONS 



RENAISSANCE CASSONI. — Cer- 
tainly among the most attractive 
pieces of Italian Renaissance furn- 
iture are the cassoni or marriage- 
chests which formed an important part of 
the bride's dowry. These chests may be 
grouped generally in two classes: the 
first, more or less elaborately carved and 
oftentimes further ornamented with 
painted and gilded decoration; the se- 
cond, having for the principal decora- 
tion, on front and sides, panels painted 
with historical or legendary scenes. Several 
panels of this kind, notably two by an 
artist of the school of Pesellino, with the 
story of the Argonauts for subject, are 
exhibited in the paintings galleries of the 
Museum. Cassoni of this type with their 
original framework are not common and 
at present we have no complete example. 
The carved chests of the first class, how- 
ever, are represented in our collections by 
a number of characteristic examples, 
either complete cassoni or long panels 
from the front of such pieces. A recent 
purchase adds two more cassoni to the 
collection, both highly interesting pieces 
and illustrative of types hitherto unrep- 
resented. 

The first is a large carved and gilded 
cassone dating from the first half of the 
sixteenth century, probably Central 
Italian. Although the carving is in fairly 
good condition, the gilded and painted 
decoration has suffered considerable injury. 
In contrast to the profuse, richly detailed 
carving, the structural design of the chest 
is simple and thoroughly architectural. 
At either end of the long front panel is an 
upright, rectangular panel bearing an 
heraldic coat: a unicorn climbing a tree- 
trunk (palm tree?), and in chief, a label of 
four points, between the points three 
fleurs de lys. The arms have not yet 
been identified, but the label would indi- 
cate a Guelf family. The long front panel 
is decorated with scrolls of foliated orna- 
ment of classical type, balancing on a 
central motive of two unicorns ramping 



on either side of a bare tree-trunk. The 
sides of the chest, curiously enough, have 
no carving, but are painted to represent 
variously colored marbles. 

The second cassone, of dark walnut, is 
presumably Florentine in origin, and dates 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The design is characteristically architec- 
tural, consisting of different mouldings, 
some plain and others ornamented with 
rosettes and similar formal motives. The 
piece is a fine example of simple yet effec- 
tive design. 

J. B. 

Twelfth Century Sculpture. — 
Among the recent purchases now on ex- 
hibition in the Museum three pieces of 
French decorative stone-carving of the 
twelfth century are an important addition 
to the Museum's collection of mediaeval 
sculpture, particularly as the new acces- 
sions are said on good authority to have 
come originally from one of the most 
interesting architectural monuments of 
France, the Abbey Church of St. Denis in 
the environs of Paris. Two of the sculp- 
tures are large grotesque heads, and the 
third, an engaged capital ornamented with 
bird and foliage motives. All three are 
colored, but now gray and black with age. 

The capital measures 30J inches in 
height by 25 in width and 15! in depth. 
It is ornamented on the front and sides 
with a balanced arrangement of curving 
acanthus leaves framing the heads of two 
birds which are represented as pecking a 
pomegranate or pine-cone on a long stem 
forming the vertical axis of the figure. This 
unit design is repeated once on the sides 
and twice on the front of the capital. In 
general type the piece is Romanesque; but 
in the fine rhythm of the lines, and in the 
grace and naturalness of the plant forms, 
the capital is already Gothic in feeling. 
It may be dated on stylistic grounds about 
the middle of the twelfth century. This is 
an argument in favor of the provenance 
claimed for the piece, since the important 
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and extensive constructions of Abbot 
Suger (1121-1152) at St. Denis date from 
about the middle of the century. This 
capital may indeed have formed part of 
his building. The devastations which the 
Abbey has suffered at the hands of revolu- 
tionist and restorer are too well known to 
make it necessary to search far for an 
explanation as to how this architectural 
fragment came to be separated from the 
original fabric. 

To approximately this same period may 
be assigned the two grotesque heads al- 
ready mentioned. One of them repre- 
sents a weak-chinned man with enormous, 
staring eyes, a fringe of heavy beard along 
the jaw bone, thick locks of hair terminat- 
ing in little curls falling on the receding 



forehead. The other, a lion's head with 
snarling, open mouth, is characterized by 
stronger contrasts of light and shade than 
the first. This effect was secured by deep 
drilling of the nostrils and pupils of the 
eyes, by the bolder channeling of the hair, 
and by the open mouth. This piece is 
perhaps a little later than the other head. 
To judge the aesthetic effect of these 
primarily decorative sculptures, they 
should be seen at the height from the 
ground at which they were originally placed. 
This is not possible in the Room of Recent 
Accessions, where the pieces are now ex- 
hibited, but will be so when the permanent 
installation is arranged in the Wing of 
Decorative Arts. 

J. B. 
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